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SUCCESSFUL HOUSES—X. 
A SMALL CITY APARTMENT. 


6o\ ," JHEN you have any amount of money it is all very well,’’ 

says the Philistine, ‘‘to talk about successful houses ; 

when you can have the assistance of a good architect in 

building, and the space and size to get the fine effects ; 

but what are you going to do with a fiat? What possible hope is there 
for twelve-by-ten rooms with natural oak woodwork?”’ 

The answer is not easy. A small room, with bad woodwork and a 
ceiling as high almost as the greatest dimension of the room itself, is 
truly a discouraging problem; yet one a vast number are forced to face 
each year. All the more credit belongs then to a successful outcome. 

Miss Alice Neale, in her own apartment, has well shown what the 
possibilities of a toy house can become in the hands of a daring and 
skillful decorator. The parlor is not over twelve feet square, the din- 
ing-room perhaps twelve by fourteen, while the bedroom is still smaller ; 
surely no one could have a much less field to work upon. The rooms, 
upon the top fioor, all have abundant light however ; the windows looking 
toward the sonth and facing upon an open courtyard, are bathed in sun- 
shine all day long. This fact must be constantly borne in mind as jus- 
tification for the very dark color in which the walls are decorated. 

If in reading, it appears that there are many objects in these small 
rooms, too rare or too costly to serve as an example for others, it is well 
to remember, that frequently it does not follow that because a thing is 
unusual or rare that it is expensive. A Bartolozzi engraving, which 
would be the pride of any connoisseur, would cost less than an indifferent 
water-color by a living artist, and would be cheap in comparison with a 
very bad oil. The Spanish china, which it will be seen has been used 
so extensively, is decorative because of its bold designs and strong color ; 
intrinsically it has no value, large pieces being readily purchased for 
two or three dollars. The Brittany plates mentioned also, are those 
used by the peasants and cost only a few cents apiece; they can not be 
bought at a department store it is true, but there are better places than 
these in which to shop for household decorations. Some years ago, in a 
cheap basement store on the west side of State street, Chicago, a keen-eyed 
woman discovered some pink bowls. They were intended for small wash 
basins, but were accidentally of the most attractive shade to be imagined, 
and marked twenty-five cents only. The woman in question at once saw 
their possibilities as jardiniéres and bought the man out—not once, but 
many times. She sold them at a legitimate profit almost as fast as she 
could secure a new consignment, although not one in a thousand of those 
who eagerly bought when told to what use the bowl could be put, but 
would have passed them by in their humble surroundings without 
realizing their unusual beauty. 
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This same faculty of selection will exercise itself also‘in buying 
queer shades of common stuffs for hangings, so that the fortunate pos- 
sessor will achieve results which, when viewed as a whole, give the 
impression of great richness, and discourage at the outset in a manner 
which is far from warranted 

One enters a small hall, not over seven feet wide and twelve feet 
long, lighted by a breast-high window. The walls are covered with a 
strong pinkish-red paper with a very small conventional design in yel- 
low. The ceiling and cove are calcimined yellow. Facing the front 
door there is a mahogany chest with brass hinges, and over it a square 
glass with a broad, flat frame of mahogany. There is no decoration 
upon it except a flame and broken pediment at the top, and four good 
brass hooks for coats and hats. 
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PARLOR FROM THE Dininc-Room 
SHOWING GRILL OVER DOORWAY. 


A ledge has been built under the window, with a Turkish rug thrown 
over it to conceal the heater below. Upon this ledge stands a pot of 
plants and two brass candlesticks, and green raw-silk curtains hang at 
the sides of the window. , Against the other wall there is a small fold- 
ing table, which, when closed, makes a half cirele. This is of mahogany 
with sandal-wood inlaying, and though bought in Edinburgh it is what is 
usually called ‘‘Colonial.’’ By its side stands a high-backed carved walnut 
chair, with a wooden seat. Over the table are some small etchings of 
Spanish missions framed in a long narrow frame, and under them a 
similar frame of etchings of European architectural subjects. 
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There is a short passageway leading to the parlor on one hand and to 
the kitchen upon the other. Here hangs a Benares brass lamp with a 
wonderful violet glass globe. The portiére which hides the passageway 
to the kitchen is of fine dark green burlap, and hung in an original and 
practical manner that is worth noting. The curtain is on brass rings, 
and these on a short brass pole, which is supported upon one end only by 
a sort of bracket. There is a hinge at the support, so that it can be 
swung back against the wall. 

On the left is the parlor. One side of the little room is a shallow 
bay with three good windows. Another wall is almost completely occu- 
pied by the wide doorway into the dining-room. Overhead, in this 
doorway there is a good Japanese grill, stained dark brown. 

What wall space remains is covered with a rich, dark, and very 
strong green paper. The texture of this is very rough. The ceilings 
and cove are a light olive caleimine. The floors here and elsewhere, are 
so small as to require but little attention; what there are, however, are 
of hard wood, protected by a few rugs. 

Near one of the windows stands a handsome settle. The arms 
and legs of this are very delicate, and gracefully fluted. It is 
upholstered in dull green, with a cushion of flexible green and gold cloth. 
Over it is a fragment of wood carving from some old Spanish church. 
This is dull gilt, and forms a shelf upon which stands a Spanish jar, 
blue and yellow on white, and a pot with growing ivy. The ivy against 
the dull gold of the carving and the deeper green of the wall is very 
charming. 

On the left of the hall door, side by side, are two plain sets of book- 
shelves of birch, stained dark red. Over them, near the window, hangs 
a fine water-color by Jules Guérin. It has strength and atmosphere, and 
the green of the foreground is, curiously enough, that of the wallpaper. 
By its side is a bold little village scene by Thomas Metyard. It isa 
study of the curious light frequently seen after a storm at sunset. The 
colors are all yellow and violet, which fade away into the dull gold of 
the mat and frame, very attractively indeed. Directly over the books 
hangs, in a gold frame and on a mat of cloth of gold, a beautiful old 
fan. The sticks are of mother-of-pearl, carved with a design represent- 
ing Neptune and his court. The fan was painted by a pupil of Rubens. 

There is against the other wall a round mahogany table from Salem, 
holding a lamp, books, and some silver trinkets. The lamp is made of 
a Chinese jar with -yellow, lilac and green predominating. Along the 
wall are some old colored engravings, two Bartolozzi’s, and several 
others. The other pictures in the room are mostly small photographs 
or engravings. The walls are not crowded with them, and the strong 
color, though forming the fairest of backgrounds, yet furnishes so much 
in itself as to leave no sense of bareness where there is a large uncovered 
space. 

For chairs, there are several reproductions of good Colonial types and 
one of the large reclining Morris chairs. 

The curtains are of a sheer material of a wonderful color, a sort of 
faded crimson, in some lights perilously near magenta, but just escap- 
ing, and harmonizing with the daring green of the walls. They were 
originally an écru dress material, and have been dyed for their present 
use. 
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The dining-room is a little larger, and has built into it a light oak 
sideboard. This is enough to ruin almost any room, as it has several 
whirligigs and mirrors which would be well for the breaking. Atten- 
tion, however, is at once diverted from it by the dining-room table. 
This is truly a notable piece, long, narrow, and very heavy. It has a his- 
tory well worth telling. At asale of the effects in a manor house in 
England, Miss Neale was shown through the main house out upon a ter- 
race, to look at a beautiful garden in the rear. To one side was an 
outhouse, and in it, littered with pots and implements, she found her 
table. It was covered with slime and mould, was battered and hacked 
where meat had been chopped upon its top, and altogether was about as 
‘‘low down ”’ as a table may easily go. The manor was being sold for the 
new heir who was in India, and the two old ladies, sisters of the last 





DrninG-RooM AND CORNER OF 
PARLOR. 


owner, were about to be moved out. These ladies told the history of the 
table as follows. It had stood out in this shed for over fifty years, 
before which, for perhaps a longer time, it had served as a kitchen table 
or in the seullery. But even previous to that it had been in the family 
dining-room. There was a well authenticated tradition that during the 
civil war it had frequently served for a council table for the Round- 
heads, and that Cromwell had issued more than one order and manifesto 
from its sturdy top. Be this as it may, well scraped and sandpapered, 
and thus restored to its proper standing, it is to-day a fine example of 
good, substantial Tudor cabinetwork. From this same sale were secured 
the Bartolozzi engravings to which reference has already been made. 














BEDROOM. 


From here also many of the wedding presents given shortly afterwards 
to the Princess May were obtained. Her aunt, the Duchess of Albany, 


having sent an agent to the sale in order to purchase various rareties for 
the marriage. 

Upon one wall there is a black-oak rack holding some fine French pew- 
ter plates and an English pewter chop-dish, with a compartment for hot 
water beneath. Over the sideboard and pantry door are some good 
Brittany plates, strong in color and erude in design. In one corner is a 
black-oak Spanish closet which is not only decoratively interesting, but 
having a bulged front holds a great deal of china, and is a thoroughly 


useful article. There are several varieties of chairs in this room, the 
most interesting being two of stained oak, copied from one in the South 
Kensington Museum. These are severely simple and are upholstered 
with a plain green serge, nailed on with brass tacks. 

The walls are the same green as that of the parlor. The curtains are 
of a Morris cotton print. In this the background is green with pink, 
white, and blue in the design; which is on the usual Morris order, and 
printed from wooden blocks by hand. This particular printing was an 
experiment made by a hand-proecess and was not a commercial success, 
as it would not sell for a long time, and was finally bought at a very 
low price. The curtains used as portiéres are lined with dull green bur- 
lap. At the kitchen pantry door there is another curtain hung upon a 
hinged pole. This is particularly happy here, as it acts both as a por- 
tiére and a screen, and in serving can be left at an angle, which hides 
the pantry and yet gives free access to the maid. There is not a single 
picture in the room, well illustrating how much over estimated is the 
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necessity of pictures. The wall decoration is secured mainly by the 
color and by the dishes and other china. There are a few plates hung 
upon the walls; these are of a crude character, but all having the won- 
derfully fine color blending which such pottery often possesses, pre- 
sumably by accident. Other decorative objects include some Sheffield 
candlesticks, two Russian samavars, and a large lamp made of a deep 
green Spanish jar with a yellow globe. 

Beyond are two rooms, one a little den, with English chintz plaited 
loosely upon the walls. The design is a climbing red rose, and until 
recently has not been made for forty years. At the windows are muslin 
curtains and inner ones of the same chintz. This material is especially 
good for wall purposes, having a hard stiff finish which cannot retain 
dust and soil. 

The bedroom is papered in a strong striped pink, with a citrine col- 
ored ceiling. The couch has a cover of pink gingham, and the ruffled 
curtains are also of this material—certainly very reasonable. The bed- 
stead is brass, the washstand iron, with a Spanish bow] and pitcher, 
green in color. The bureau is a fine mahogany piece from Salem. 
Upon the floor is an Indian rug from Lucknow. This is a thin cotton 
variety with a good design and a deal of pink in color, thus harmonizing 
well with the rest of the room. 

Miss Neale has had exceptional advantages in securing rare things 
at great bargains, and there are many articles in her apartment which 
can only be an aggravation to less fortunate people. But her color 
arrangements, her wall decorations, and above all, the use of really 
cheap stuffs for upholstering and curtains is for every one more or 
less of an inspiration. It shows graphically that as good or better 
effects may be obtained by intelligently using fifty-cent serge, twenty- 
cent burlap, and six-cent gingham, as by paying dollars a yard for 
brocades and worsteds. Beyond this the apartment teaches how color 
can be made to furnish, how pictures need not be used at all unless 
good, and above all what intelligent buying at auctions and pawn-shops 
can accomplish for prices not greater than are yearly expended for ready- 
made trash. ROBERT LAW. 
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ON JEWELS AND THEIR SETTINGS. 


HE ruby has a splendid reputation. During the Dark Ages it was 
considered a talisman against the devil and his agents and an 
almost certain aid to a happy disposition. The same belief is 

still in existence in China, where a few rubies are often placed 

in the corner-stone of a new building as an omen of good luck for the 
structure and its inmates. There is no color more gorgeous than the red 
of this gem. Of late years they have become so rare as to enhance in 
price far beyond the means of common men, and red spinels are fre- 
quently sold in their place. These are lighter and thinner in color, and 
have a certain yellowish tinge which serves to distinguish them from the 
ruby proper. They also come in blue and green and in many shades 
and tints. The finest rubies come from the mines of Burmah, and, pre- 
vious to the British annexation, were carefully guarded by the king to 
whom they belonged. 
No foreigner, upon 
any pretext, was 
allowed to approach 
the work, and only 
by theft and smug- 
gling did the outside 
world obtain now 
and then a specimen 
from these mines. 
The king, among his 
other titles, was 
ealled ‘‘The Lord of 
the Rubies,’’ and 
whenever an _ espe- 
cially fine specimen 
was unearthed it was 
carried to the treas- 
ury upon an elephant 
accompanied by a 
guard of soldiers, 
under command of 





NECKLACE OF MoonstTones, SET IN SILVER. 


one of the high functionaries of the realm. 

Pliny, the Roman historian is authority for the story that a huge, 
stone lion stood on the shores of the island of Cyprus, and that 
the emeralds which were set within its massive head as eyes shone 
so brightly as to frighten into the depths of the seas all the fish in 
that neighborhood. This wrought such havoe among the fishing in- 
dustries of the time that the fishermen conspired together and stole 
the emeralds away, substituting in their place eyes of green glass. 
The veracious chronicler concludes with the fact that thereupon the 
fish returned to the waters of Cyprus, and were ignominiously captured 
by the wily forerunners of Izaak Walton. There is also a curious idea, 
supposed to have originated in a statement of a one-time Bishop of 
Seville, that the wearing of emeralds is good for the eyesight. Scien- 
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tifically the emerald is identically the same stone as the aqua-marine, 
although the latter is a pale sea-blue. 

Green garnets are very rare, more valuable in consequence than dia- 
monds, while the common red garnet, although quite decorative, is often 
found neglected in rocks within the limits, even, of New York city. The 
green variety is of a very rich, rare shade, and far surpasses the emerald 
in brilliancy and tone. 

There is a brownish-yellow beryl quite common in our Eastern States 
which, when carefully cut, is brilliant beyond belief, and would well 
repay a more thorough exploiting. 

Among the whole list of jewels, none deserves more highly its repu- 
tation than the pearl. Of recent years it, too, has been thrust into the 
background by its more gaudy rivals, and it would almost seem as if the 
present generation could not appreciate its delicate tints and beautiful 
textures. That this was not always the case is shown by the beauti- 
ful sets of jewelry our grandmothers used to treasure and by the 
historical pearl necklaces and single stones of which we read. 

Travernier, a fa- 
mous Frenchman, 
traveler and explor- 
er, sold a_ single 
pearl to the Shah of 
Persia over three 
hundred years ago, 
and received half a 
million dollars in 
exchange. Two of 
the Baronesses of 
the de Rothschild 
family own  neck- 
laces of pearls in the 
shape of collars, 
which are each val- 
ued at nearly a mil- 
lion dollars, and their agents are authorized to purchase any unique or 
very large example that comes into the market. Another famous pear! 
was sold to Philip IV of Spain, in 1620, for eighty thousand ducats by 
Georgibus of Calais, and is now owned by a Russian princess and 
valued at a quarter of a million. These pearls are naturally all very 
large and of rare and wonderful color blendings, which enhance their 
value. 

On the other hand, very beautiful pearls can be secured for about 
one-third the cost of diamonds of the same size, and for many purposes 
seem to be much more suitable. It may be useless to anathematize the 
diamond engagement ring which seems to have such a firm hold upon the 
conventional imagination that the troth seems hardly binding without 
this glittering adjunct; yet what of romance or poetry there be connected 
with it has never come to light. Around the pearl, on the other hand, 
cluster the songs and tales of a thousand loves. 

There are many other stones, precious and otherwise, which have 
each some distinctive value or beauty, and which, if people were disposed 
to think, could well be used for personal decoration. 
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There cannot be too much said in favor of ‘‘low settings,’’ which years 
ago were in vogue, and many of the most beautiful pieces give the impres- 
sion that the jewel has been sunken into its surrounding metal when the 
latter was in aplastic state. Not only are these settings safer for the gem 
and less liable to catch in every obstruction, but the heavy frame of gold 
or”silver gives opportunity for a variety of molding and chasing which 
the conventional slender crown can never afford. Opals and amethysts 
and other stones having 
color of their own, will 
never look better than 
when thus sunken flush 
with their setting, and 
frequently give the im- 
pression of a natural 
stone imbedded in its 
matrix. Another idea 
for stick pins and jew- 
elry of that class is to 








set the stone in four Otp Sitver Rine witH TuRQvUOISE, 
strong claws which Gotp Rine with OPAL, AND PLAIN GoLp RING. 


grasp it firmly and yet 

show but little, leaving the jewel exposed on every side. These are two 
extremes, the one making of the jewel a mere central point of color for 
the setting, which becomes the principal feature of the piece, while the 
other magnifies the jewel and withdraws the setting into obscurity. 
Either of these ‘is good, and either, far more artistic than the conven- 
tional crown-setting of the day. This has not sufficient surface to allow 
for decorative treatment on itself, and yet is aggressive enough to par- 
tially hide and detract from the jewel. It is ‘‘neither hot nor cold,’’ 
a compromise, and therefore weak. 

By reason of the ‘‘shoddy’’ use of jewelry it has come about that 
many prefer to wear none at all, rather than run the risk of approach- 
ing in any wise the fatal line of vulgar ostentation. This is a pity, for 
in its proper place it is like all other beautiful things. 

PAUL STANHOPE. 


WOMEN AND BOOKBINDING AGAIN. 


HE wife of Bath (she of Chaucer’s Tale, not Gay’s Comedy) would 

have preserved her hearing to the end had she lived in our day. 

No first husband, much less a fifth, would be incited to box the 

giddy creature’s ear for tearing a leaf from his favorite tome. 

She would bind his book of Saints in royal purple, a mosaique, with 
harps and halos. 

Since Chaucer’s day women have learned to write books. Six hun- 
dred volumes written by women were on exhibition at the World’s 
Fair. Many of these were doubtless bound by women too; but here my 
memory is not clear. The sex were well represented, from Dame Juliana 
Berners to Mrs. Humphrey Ward. As a witty paragrapher remarked 





















WOMEN AND BOOKBINDING AGAIN. 


Brypinc By Miss E. M. MacCo tt. 


at the time: ‘‘To exhibit to the Americans, in a superior binding, the 
books they have pirated, may be a gentle feminine reproach.’’ But the 
lesson was not lost on American women, though it seems to have been 
futile so far as some of our publishers are concerned. Among the six 
hundred books we had one by a “‘lady who went through England on a 
side-saddle in the days of Queen Mary II,’’ and another by a girl who 
crossed the Karpathians on a saddle of the other sort in our own. There 
was also in the exhibit a copy of the first book ever written in English 
by an Indian woman, dealing with the history of a native Christian. 
And perhaps one may be pardoned for mentioning here two other items 
of the six hundred. ‘‘The Whole Duty of Man,’’ which was compla- 
cently attributed to Lady Packington; and ‘‘A Discourse of Auxiliary 
Beauty; or Artificial Handsomenesse.’’ The archaic spelling of the 
latter would seem to indicate its date, but the points and suggestions 
must have passed unheeded by our ‘‘Pilgrim Mothers.”’ 
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In the Caxton Club’s recent exhibition of bookbindings the women 
were inadequately represented. There were only four examples, and 
these were executed by two women—Miss S. T. Prideaux and Miss Irene 
Nichols—but all were good in themselves, besides promising much for 
the future. American women have thus far given little attention to the 
binding and decoration of books in leather. What we seem to need is 
concerted movement or royal patronage. As soon as a woman achieves 
distinction in the art and handicraft in England her entire output is 
likely to be absorbed by the domestic market. Miss Nichols’s examples 
rarely reach America now, as she works almost exclusively for the 
Queen. And there cannot be many examples of Miss MacColl’s work on 
this side of the Atlantic. But of Miss Prideaux’s excellent work we 
rarely find a private collection so poor as not to boast at least one good 
specimen; and some wise collectors take all that offer. Miss Prideaux 
is at the head of the present school of women in England. She has writ- 
ten learnedly and entertainingly on the subject. Her introduction to the 
‘Catalogue of the Exhibition of Bookbindings at the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club,’’ London, 1891, has been republished, with the additions of 
her ‘‘Bibliography of Bookbinders,’’ and other papers. 

M. Octave Uzanne, in his new book, ‘‘L’ Art dans La Décoration Extéri- 
eure des Livres,’’ has had the courage to write quite frankly and enthu- 
siastically about Miss Prideaux and her work. In fact the work of nearly 
all the present-day English binders has come in fora share of this unusual 
Gallic praise. The ‘‘feudal splendors’’ of Mr. Cobden-Sanderson not 
only call forth his encomiums, but excite his envy as well. And he sees 
nothing but promise for the art in England, a confession that reflects 
credit upon himself and upon those whose work he commends. But M. 
Uzanne’s praise is limited to those whose work he has been brought per- 
sonally in touch with and of these, among women, he finds Miss Prideaux 
to have become a professional of the greatest merit—writing, designing, 


sewing, covering, and gilding with her own hands, with incomparable 
taste. The three other young women in England who, along with Miss 
Prideaux, are in a way to acquire celebrity, are Miss J. Birkenruth, 
Miss E. M. MacColl, and Miss Irene Nichols, all three working in differ- 
ent styles, and with more or less originality, rivaling each other in 
taste, in technique, and in decorative spirit. The work of these women 
he declares, approaches perfection in execution, with ornamentation very 


free, very ingenious, and very delicate. The mosaics of Miss Birkenruth 
are characterised as in a taste very subtle; and the art with which she 
prepares her leather and works her gold gives to her bindings a beauty 
and an éclat of which chromolithographic reproductions are but inade- 
quate expressions. In like manner he praises the technique of Miss 
MacColl, which is quite new in its way, being the tracing of designs by 
means of a roulette wheel so small that it can be freely manipulated by 
the hands. Her work has somewhat the character of freehand pen 
drawing, and while often her own designer, she occasionally works from 
drawings made by her brother, who is ‘‘a designer synthetic, amusing as 
Aubrey Beardsley, and precise as Wm. Nicholson.’’ Miss MacColl’s 
work is of a very delicate character, and though often peculiar in effect 
she manages to give life and strength to her delicate lines. 

As to the work of Miss Nichols, her effects are produced by a treat- 
ment altogether different. Instead of using different colored leathers 
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for her mosaics, she uses an enamel, which gives to some of her designs 
an appearance suggestive of Bohemian glassware. 

On the Continent the part played by women in the fascinating art is as 
yet a minor one. Mme. Waldeck-Rousseau has executed a few examples 
in punched leather-work, which is the especial forte of the Countess 
Sparre of Helsingfors, Finland. And a Mme. J. M. Belville is repre- 
sented in M. Uzanne’s book by a specimen in pyrogravure, whatever 
that may be. 

But in England there are many women besides those named whose 





Brnpine By Miss E. M. MacCo tt. 


works command attention. Though not all worthy of comparison with 
good decorated leather covers, many of the examples that have been 
shown in recent Arts and Craft Society and other exhibitions have been 
praised as works of handicraft if not of art. Mrs. Walter Crane, the 
wife of the artist; Miss Edith Bloxam, and Mrs. Brownlow, of Cam- 
bridge, have exhibited specimens of embroidered bookcovers, worked 
from their own designs or the designs of others; while Miss Alice Shep- 
herd and a Mrs. Graham have shown examples of their work in repoussé 
leather and hand-tooled and hand-painted calf. 
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And yet there are other women working in England along the same 
lines as those laid down for herself by the Finnish Countess—in 
punched and incised leather. There were a number of beautiful exam- 
ples in this manner in M. Leon Gruel’s case at the World’s Fair, but 
none in the recent Caxton exhibits. As it requires delicacy of handling 
and lightness of touch more than ingenuity or originality in designing, it 
would seem to be specially suited to women. The earliest process dates 
back to somewhere about the ninth century, and at Cordova, but it was 
many centuries before the process came to be employed on leather book- 
covers. The present seat of the trade is in Vienna, but, there it is 
employed in ‘‘art manufacture’ rather than in art. It is not widely 
known in England, but several years ago a Miss Liiling, Miss M. S. 
Smith, Miss E. Jones, Miss A. M. Harris, Miss S. Firth, Miss M. 
Bassett, and a Mrs. Tweedie, all exhibited examples that called forth 
much favorable comment at the time. A brief description of the pro- 
cess, sometime called cuir bouilli, or boiled leather, may be given here, 
adapted from an article in The British Bookbinder, 1890-1. The leather 
best adapted to the process is thin sole, but strained basil or russet is 
sometimes used, and, more frequently, a good quality of calf. The 
material is first soaked in hot or cold water until it becomes soft enough 
to manipulate easily. To give hardness or fixity to the design when 
dry, salt may be put into the water, but alum is better. When soft 
enough to work readily the design is formed by a stout bone folder, and 





BinpinG By Miss E. M. MacCott. 


the ground then carefully punched down, leaving the design in relief. 
The effect is of embossing; especially if vigor be given to portions of 
the design by the use of acids. By modeling the portions in relief the 
design may be given the character of old embroideries— such as Eng- 
land’s queens were wont to do in the old days when decorating in gold 
was little known and less practiced in Great Britain. From time 
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immemorial English women of gentle breeding have not been averse to 
producing objects of art with their own fair hands. In the nervous 
atmosphere of America the women are now turning their thoughts to 
the various crafts. A few years ago, perhaps ten, a lady in Chicago 
traveled several miles to view a beautiful binding from the hands of the 
first binder in France, Francisque Cuzin. The French postal authorities 
had declined to take the responsibility of its carriage —it was an object 
of art. It was placed in the hands of the Chicago lady who, after con- 
templating it with some emotion, asked where and by whom it was done. 
Being answered, she then remarked, ‘‘I want to be a bookbinder and 
produce beauty like that —can’t I learn?’’ But not until within the past 
six months, since the organization of our Arts and Crafts Society, has 
any Chicago woman taken up bookbinding in earnest. To-day one Chi- 
cago woman is studying under Mr. Cobden-Sanderson, at the Doves Bind- 
ery, while another is successfully mastering the handicraft here at home. 
In New York City Miss Evelyn Hunter Nordhoff is doing successful 
work; and we are prepared to hear that women in other American cities 
are becoming interested. It is to be, hoped that the Caxton or the 
Grolier club may shortly be able to give an exhibition of bookbindings 
made up of examples executed wholly by American women. 
W. IRVING WAY. 


ON THE CARE OF PLANTS IN ROOMS. 


HE treatment of plants in windows is one that requires more skill 
or knowledge than can be imparted by written words. Some 
people have the faculty of fostering most successfully the deli- 
cate lives, but though their neighbor may follow implicitly their 

instructions, the leaves turn yellow and the stems wither and die. 

Primarily flowers cannot grow in a dark or ill-ventilated room, while, 
on the contrary, apartments with south exposures and plenty of broad 
windows give facilities for window-gardening which produce results 
equal and even better than those of a greenhouse. Whenever under 
favorable circumstances there is a failure, its cause will be found to be 
not far from one of the following: 

First. Good light and pure air is the most essential of all consider- 
ations; a deficiency in either will cause the plants to grow weak and 
yellow. Place them therefore in the best possible light and give them 
as much air as may be admitted, and when upon a fine day the weather 
permits, carry them out of doors and sprinkle them all over. 

Second. Injurious watering is almost as important a cause of failure. 
It is as frequently brought about by giving too much water as by too 
little. To prevent the soil ever having a dry appearance is an object of 
great importance in the estimation of many; they therefore water to 
such an excess that the soil becomes sodden, and the roots consequently 
perish. Others, as has been said, run to the opposite extreme, and do 
not give sufficient to sustain life. 

The best plan is always to allow the mold in the pot to have the 
appearance of dryness, but never sufficient to make the plant droop 
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before a supply of water is given, which should then baie copious and 
thorough, going to the bottom of the pot. Of course the earth at the 
surface will look dry when an inch or so below it is still quite moist. 
Judgment must be exercised also in watering the different varieties ; 
those, for example, that in a natural state grow in swamps, can hardly 
receive too much water. Never, however, allow water to stand in the 
saucer. The water should always be of about the same temperature as 
the air in which the plant grows. 
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Third. Being over-potted in an unsuitable soil is also a frequent 
occurrence. A weak plant is usually given a large pot, with a view of 
causing it to grow. With such sickly plants the very reverse should be 
practiced. They should be placed in a small pot to encourage the root 
to grow outward. The earth in a large pot, in which only a small plant 
is growing, soon becomes sour and stagnant from frequent waterings, 
and is utterly obnoxious to the roots of even the strongest growing plant. 

It has been proven that the care to be given house-flowers varies 
somewhat with the different months, and it will be found that the 
instructions given in this series will be helpful. 

For those desiring growing plants, but who have either no time or no 


application to make them live successfully, the various kinds of cacti are 
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recommended. They are beautiful and very different, and grow admir- 
ably in dry rooms, with or without full exposure to the sun. Any tem- 
perature from 45° to 85° is congenial. Only small amounts of water 
need be given once a week in Winter, or twice or three times in Summer, 
and the soil needs changing not oftener than once a year. Plants are 
usually kept in rooms in which the temperature is from 65° to 75°, 
while their natural instinct requires a heat fifteen degrees less than this, 
while frequently a temperature as low as 38° will not injure them. 

When it is necessary to have the flowers in such highly heated rooms, 
the windows should be opened a few inches each day for a little while, 
ten minutes or thereabouts. 

Insects are very likely to attack house-flowers. They are easiest 
removed by taking a tub of tepid water and, after inverting the plant, 
eare being taken meanwhile to hold the soil in its place, immersing it 
entirely, and moving it to and fro. Then take it out, shake it well, and 
whisk off the remaining insects with a soft brush. 

Hyacinths, jonquils, narcissus, tulips, and other bulbous roots keep 
very well in a room where the heat is constant, providing they are close 
to the window. A succession of these may be made to bloom from 
February to April by keeping in some cold place a reserve stock, and 
taking each week a few into the warm apartment. 

Wherever any of the bulbs are growing and in the interior of the 
room, remove them close to the light, remembering to turn the pots or 
glasses frequently to prevent them from growing to one side, and giving 
them support as soon as the stems droop or the heads become pendent. 
Every leaf that has the appearance of decay must be removed at once. 

During February plants call for the most assiduous attention. The 
flowers should be removed somewhat from the window upon very cold 
nights and, when possible, shutters should be closed or curtains drawn. 

Watering should be done as before described, only it is to be noticed 
that plants which are beginning to grow will need more water than those 
which are dormant. Roses, especially the daily variety, will begin to 
flower. Hyacinths and other bulbs must have regular attendance in 
tying them up, care being taken not to tie them so tightly as to injure 
their stems when the latter expand. Never keep bulbous roots, while 
growing, under the shade of other plants—they need all the light they 
can secure. MARY C. JONES. 
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A SMALL HOUSE. 


ONEY has been spent most freely to make beautiful some of 

M our American houses, but it does not follow that because one 

lavishes money that the result will be effective and artistic, for 

good taste is required as well to make an attractive house. 

The problem of getting the best effect for the least money is one that 

requires some study, and is often a stumbling block to both architect 

and client. The half-timbered gable, with its weather-stained plaster 

panels, covered here and there by the foliage of climbing vines, diamond- 

paned casement windows and a few chimney pots, help to make up an 
attractive exterior. 

The first floor may be of salmon-colored brick, the cheapest of mater- 
ials, though far from displeasing. Above this the second story is of 
cream-colored stucco with gabled ends, showing the timber work of the 
construction. This woodwork may be stained brown and oiled, the 
stucco showing between, while, above, the roof, covered with tile-red 
shingles, completes the picture. - 

The porch, built with corner piers of rough brick, has a low balus- 
trade; the covered portion in front of the entrance gives a place for the 
storm door, when it is needed in Winter time. 

The hall, used as library and general living-room, should have a fire- 
place of ample proportions, made of rough brick, with three or four 
courses projecting at the top to form a shelf. A wainscot of boards, 
planed on the exposed side and capped by a narrow shelf for bits of 
pottery and china, is effective. The wall above should be finished in 
sanded plaster, tinted a strong, rich color in contrast to the woodwork, 
which should be stained with Van Dyke brown about as dark as Flemish 
oak. The top shelves of the bookcases, which are built into the room, 
may have odd pigeon holes, with doors here and there to furnish desir- 
able places for choice editions. 

Beams for the ceiling may be had without much additional expense 
by planing and staining the second floor joists; this gives an effect 
found in many an old English hall. A high backed settle stands against 
the stairway, which rises four feet wide from a broad low landing. The 
brown-stained batten entrance door, with its Gothic light and huge 
wrought iron hinges, is not inappropriate. 

One end of the dining-room may be made attractive by an ample 
seat, having china closets on either side, with doors of plain leaded glass 
divided into little square panes, through which the bits of colored china 
show to advantage. The walls, also of rough plaster, should be calci- 
mined a cheerful color, a good red or green making an excellent back- 
ground for china. Around the room, at the height of the picture. mould- 
ing, extends a ledge for plates and other pottery. The woodwork in this 
room should be stained like the hall, for one is apt to tire of a light 
finish. A deep closet under the stairway would do for coats and hats, 
though it might be better to open it into the dining-room to allow for 
more china space. In the latter case the shallower closet opposite would 
do for coats and hats, while the adjoining one would be convenient for 
brooms and domestic necessities. It is to be noticed that the pantry 
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leads not only into the dining-room, but into the hall also, thus allowing 
the maid to reach the front door without going through the dining-room. 

The necessities of a small house require the combination of hall and 
library, though its disadvantages for formal visiting are obvious. With 
the staircase coming down into the hall it would be almost impossible to 
dispense with the second stairway, though by so doing the kitchen 
could be materially enlarged. Ifa couple of steps were placed in the 
dining-room up to the broad landing, and a door eut in the wall, the need 
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for a back stairway would be decreased, but it is always preferable to 
have one where possible. The plumbing is all on one line—that is, the 
bath-room is over the pantry—and so one set of pipes suffice for all pur- 
poses. This is always an economical arrangement. 

Upstairs three rooms and a bath have been provided, but in these no 
especial features have been attempted. The floors are common lumber, 
painted any desired color. The outside walls are straight for a distance 
of six feet from the floor and then follow the roof pitch for a height of 
two additional feet. This gives the broken ceiling line which so readily 
lends itself to picturesque effect. The windows in the gables are narrow 
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casements with diamond panes, and all the others have small, square 
panes, which are not only much more attractive but decidedly cheaper 
than the larger sizes now so universally used. No fireplace has been 
shown in the largest bedroom, though a simple wooden shelf over a com- 
mon brick fire-breast and hearth, would add but little to the cost and 
everything to the room. 

If the amount of money set aside has not been exhausted in the build- 
ing of the house, a little formal garden will be a pleasing feature. It 
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may be enclosed by a high wall covered with climbing roses or vines ; 
on one side it may be terraced and have red gravel paths leading to a 
seat. A fountain in the center, surrounded by flower beds and with 
closely cut cedars at the corners, will give one something good to look at 
on hot semmer days. Such little landscape effects are much sought 
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after by the small householders abroad ; and it is for this reason that the 
rural and small-town architecture of England is the most picturesque 
imaginable and has ascination and homely charm hardly conceivable 
to Americans who are accustomed to devote all their energy and small 
means to the house itself and to neglect entirely its surroundings. 
SPENCER ROBERTS, 
Architect. 
2 Complete specifications having been prepared, a careful estimate of 
the cost of this building, excluding landscape effects, resulted as follows: | 
' Mason and concret« Ae a ee ee -$ 980 | 
4 Carpenter, galvanized iron, bells, speaking tubes, etc. ------------ 1,325 
’ ess 5k cha dau Re ee eae eas ee 270 
Meta! lath and plaster nie Riegeaoe ekaeaiome aoe 0 ae | 
Heating (air) ; = Sick elisa eas ete ele et 140 
Paint and glass eee ree a ee ee 190 
Grading and gardening Eo Nee Ce ee gene es Ce 150 
$3,270 
This estimate is for work in Chicago or its immediate vicinity. In 


country places it would be materially less.—EpIror. 
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INDIVIDUALITY IN HOMES. 


HE French have been pitied for not possessing in their language 
an equivalent for the English word ‘‘home.’’ They are really 
to be envied; for in English the word is distorted, perverted, 
and made contemptible and ridiculous. Anything that has four 

walls and is inhabited is a ‘“‘home,’’ in this country. It may be the 
abode of discord, divorce, misery, disease; it is a ‘‘lovely home,’’ a 
‘‘palatial home,’’ a ‘‘red-brick basement home,’’ a ‘‘four-story-high 
home.”’ 

The word, which is really an abstract term, and means, or ought to 
mean, the dwelling-place of the heart, is applied to wood, stone, laths, 
and plaster. ‘‘Not a home was in sight,’’ said a woman the other day, 
speaking of the loneliness of a certain country district ; and a newspaper 
commented on the action of two brothers, who married sisters and ‘‘built 
themselves a beautiful double-home.’’ When they separate, change 
wives, or quarrel violently, as families are not unknown to do, the 
‘‘double-home’”’ will still be named by that endearing epithet; and 
whether for sale or to let, will remain a ‘‘home”’ still. 

It is no doubt a mistaken idea of elegant refining of speech that 
prompts this use, or misuse of the most sacred of all words, if it is 
employed in its real sense. The same people will speak of a babe as an 
infant, instead of a baby; of a limb, instead of a leg; of a casket, 
instead of a coffin; of interment, instead of burial; of retiring, instead 
of going to bed: will use rising for getting up, being seated for sitting 
down. They use all these affected terms, thinking them more delicate 
than the directer words or phrases, which possibly seem abrupt. 

The preposterousness of the word in the wrong place is shown, if 
proof were needed, in an account given the other day in the public print 
of a ‘‘beautiful seaside home,’’ vacant for years on account of crime and 
all sorts of domestic devastation—a house that. had never been a home 
to anybody at any time. Of course it was the structure merely to which 
reference was made, even although its inhabitants had infected rather 
than beatified it. 

Home-making is an entirely separate art from house-building, even 
the affected of speech will probably allow. The most perfect gem of the 
architect’s skill, furnished by the best upholsterer, and adorned by 
decorators of exquisite taste, may be utterly barren of appropriateness 
to its owners—in other words, destitute of homeliness. A hut in the 
woods, on the other hand, may possess every attribute of a happy and a 
beautiful home. 

‘‘Home is not the house then; it is the furniture,’’ says a satirist at 
one’s elbow. If he had said it is books and pictures and an atmosphere, 
he would have come nearer the mark. Or even an atmosphere, without 
anything else. Itis that only that makes a home. So let us bar out the 
word as a means, and consider how it may be made, as it really is, as an 
end; and how a house of the handsomest or ugliest may be made to con- 
form to the uses and achieve the attributes of a home. 

One of the first requisites of making a home out of a house is staying 
in it as much as possible; living things into shape, as it were, and 
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making them adapt themselves to look like one. The woman—for 
woman is the principal home-maker—who is forever out, cannot expect 
her visitors to feel at home where she is almost a stranger herself. The 
things even get stiff from misuse, chairs have to be moved round into 
favorite places as well as sat in to conform to the scheme of living; and 
books and papers and work must be more or less ‘‘left round’’ if the 
place is to be easy and lifelike. There is a difference, as every house- 
keeper knows, between temporary and pleasing disorder, and chronic 
confusion. Noone wants a week-old newspaper or a last year’s magazine 
on a sofa; but to have the morning’s journal or the latest book seized 
and filed, or neatly arranged on a shelf, is simply discomfort. 

It is encouraging that in few houses nowadays, is there an apartment 
so sacred that a piece of work, a book, or even a cigarette-stub may not 
be left for a time without derogation of its dignity. Not that a cigar- 
ette relict may be allowed to lie for three months, as did that of 
Amelie Rives’s heroine, in any well-ordered establishment. Every house 
should start in with about five minutes of perfect order before breakfast, 
and all litter should be considered illegitimate that is more than twelve 
hours old. A ‘‘home’’ should straighten itself out, look proper and tidy, 
just to show it can behave itself, and that its disarrangement merely 
proves that it knows how to live and be comfortable. But drawing, or 
show-rooms, in average houses, are places where people sit stiffly up after 
dinner, or during ‘‘ealling’’ hours, where there are no books, and every- 
thing is cleared up within an inch of its life. These have gone out 
except in stately mansions where there must be separate rooms for mere 
entertaining. The living-room, library, or morning-room is considered 
good enough for the most distinguished guests now-a-days, and is far 
more comfortable than the old gold-and-brocaded over-decorated horror 
of yesterday. 

In order to be a ‘‘home,’’ a house, too, must have individuality. 
No two ‘‘homes’’ can be alike. The book-lover must make of the 
library the most prominent feature of the house; the woman who likes 
to sew, must do the same with her well-lighted boudoir; the musician 
with his sparsely-furnished musie room, in which acoustics is the 
principal end. But even libraries, music-rooms, rooms to write and sew 
and talk in, are disposed and furnished according to the individual 
pianist’s, reader’s, sewer’s, or tattler’s taste, or they form no legitimate 
part of a real home. Some persons cannot live without plants and flow- 
ers about. Every room must be full of vegetation. Others object to the 
care or the odor or the exhaustive properties of plants; to them a house- 
ful of odors would be simply unbearable. There are women who hate to 
see sheet music scattered about, who keep everything in books or folios 
or cabinets; other again cannot get up the proper inspiration without 
digging in a heap for the required song or piece. To such it is absurd 
to say, ‘‘ Be tidy.’”’ It is not nature, and their rooms should look their 
natures. 

To families in which conflicting habits and tastes occur, although 
such cases are not as common as might be supposed, the advice is ‘‘Do 
like the Boffins;’’ divide your room with partitions, sand one side of 
it and carpet the other, or let separate tastes display themselves in sep- 
arated apartments. Do not force the readers to be workers, the workers 
to lounge idly in easy-chairs. Individual taste should govern in the 
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furnishing of each constituent part of a real home, just as the owner’s 
likes and dislikes should be visible in its outward and main essentials. 
Englishwomen like the doors of their sitting-rooms closed. They abom- 
inate portiéres and folding-doors, and openings into halls through 
which pryers may spy and draughts be let in; for English halls are 
unheated. Americans, on the other hand, prefer openings and vistas, 
and the whole house thrown together, room after room. One reason is, 
of course, the heating of the halls, and the other the attractiveness of 
them. Halls are often sitting-rooms, although old-fashioned mothers 
and fathers object to the perversion of their original function. As much 
may be gathered then from the open or closed condition of a living-room 
as by its furnishing. The owner may be a recluse, an invalid, or an 
English woman. A normal American lives in the open—in a house much 
too hot, it is true, but hospitable in effect. The Englishman locks you 
into his castle if he likes you, and locks you out if he does not. 

All these varieties of taste and idiosynecracy are what make 
national and individual homes. Questions of color, size of rooms, and 
other attributes governed by personal likes and dislikes will be touched 
upon later. Sufficient it is now to say that uniformity is the last thing 
on earth to be sought for in different homes, either outwardly or 
¥ inwardly, just as it is in persons. MARY ABBOTT. 


REVIEWS—CHINA MARKS. 
M ESSRS. GILMAN, COLLAMORE & CO., of New York, have 


issued a small illustrated volume of china marks. There are 
many of these publications, but most of them are so profuse 
in the number and variety of the marks illustrated, that one is 
confused by the very amount of the information offered. In the volume 
under consideration the marks of all the most important European pot- 
teries are shown, with just sufficient information to assist one in the 
dating of any piece under consideration. 
4 The work of many of the potteries whose marks are reproduced even 
here, is rarely seen in this country, and the few that are taken from the 
book will enable one who uses them to recognize almost any china to be 
met with in the stores. 


Dresden: Present mark of genuine Meissen, in blue. This 
mark, with one scratch in the glaze across the swords, indicates 
genuine china, but decorated outside of the factory. Two 
scratches across the mark show an imperfect coloring, which 

may or may not have been decorated in the factory. 


ee Mark of Richard Klein, the owner of a very large 


factory in ‘Dresden. This ware is often very fine, but 
wK should not be confused with Meissen. 
} Oresden 


Marks of other factories in Dresden. Not genuine 
Meissen. 
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Ww Mark of a third factory, the product of which is deco- 
rated in imitation of Meissen and often purchased for it by 


7 mistake. 


Wi 
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> Berlin: An extra mark used in 1830, with the sceptre, 
K which is the present mark. This mark complete is never used 


except on perfect pieces decorated in the factory. Decorated 
pieces bearing the blue sceptre mark only are decorated outside 
the factory. 


~~ ame Copenhagen: Established in 1772. Mark in blue. 
See 
wee Hard paste 


Delft: Present mark. Mueh fine old delft has no 
mark at all 


Wedgwood: Present mark on decorated china. 





Copeland: Successor of Spode in 1833. 


COPELAND 


Lt Swansea: Mark in red. 
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Royal Crown Derby: Present mark. 
W 


Gea Worcester: Present mark. 
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Doulton & Co. 


Brown-Westhead, Moore & Co. 


> Mark of Emile Gallé, at Nancy, manufacturer 
MW. fa € of faience and glass. 


Sevres: The mark used at the present time, the fig- 
ures 91 meaning the year 1891. 


This mark used alone on Sevres is for white pieces, the 
scratch indicating that the piece was issued undecorated. 


Rookwood pottery: This mark was first adopted in 
1886. Since then another flame has been added each year. 
So that the mark for 1898 is the initials R. P. and twelve 
flames. 


A few of the minor Dresden marks and that of Rookwood are not 
contained here, but should be added to complete the usefulness of the 
book. Any one having china known to be of any of these factories, but 
bearing other marks, possesses, in all probability, old pieces, and can 
easily determine the approximate age by consulting the book. 

There are several blank pages for notes, which adds to the practical 
usefulness of the publication. 
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A SIMPLE DINING-ROOM. 


ODERN French decoration has become such a synonym for 
showy elaborateness that any departure from these models 
must be welcomed with open arms. Art et Décoration, last 
March, had a review of what was called ‘‘A Modern Interior,”’ 

which was refreshingly simple and unpretentious. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that it was in a place supposed to be after the English style. 

There are a number of rather suggestive points in this little room, 
any one of which could well be applied in a small country-house. The 
window, for example, is quite unusual : it is divided into four sashes—the 
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upper, or transom, is stationary ; the three lower slide one over the other. 
Particularly happy is the turning of the panes on their sides (that is 
with the greater dimension horizontal) ; this need cost no more than the 
other timeworn method, and certainly looks better and is less ordinary. 
The door, with two large panels below, and a few square panes of glass 
above, is also a good model; while over it there is a shelf for plates, 
which incidentally the owner has neglected to make use of. A similar 
shelf over the window would be an addition, and another at the sill 
would also add to the effect materially. Upon the walls is a very old- 
fashioned and neat-patterned paper. 
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The table is of curious construction. Built of polished ash, it has 
let into its top an oblong of tile, blue and white we may imagine, upon 
which the large dishes are supposed to stand. Around this, on all 
sides the polished top is either used bare or covered by four scarf-shaped 
napkins. The chairs are also somewhat unusual in design, with rush 
seats and curved legs, the shape appearing to be a comfortable one; the 
first criterion of any design for such an article. The little curtain at the 
window is so hung as to indicate the presence of a village street upon 
its other side, and its purpose to keep sacred the table from inquisitive 
passers-by. For other situations a shallow valance of dotted Swiss with 
two narrow Swiss curtains hanging straight down at the sides, would be 
much more attractive. Again, a few plate racks on either side of this 
picturesque window would look better than unimportant and unworthy 
pictures. 

The owner of this house, Mr. Van de Velde, is a Belgian artist, and 
has evidently been experimenting how to get the best effects for small 
expenditures. In this he has not only sueceeded admirably, but may 
assist some others with the same object but less inventiveness. — v. ¢. 


x . ~~ — 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
Only such communications and questions will be printed in this department as are considered, 
through their relation to art and decoration, to be of general interest to the readers of the magazine. 
Subscribers, in asking questions involving the furnishing and decoration of rooms, are requested 
to send a rough sketch plan, showing doors and windows. 


I send you a plan of the lower floor of a new house about ready for the 
painter. Will you kindly suggest the color scheme for the three rooms: hall, 
dining-room, and parlor or music-room. The mantels are, in the hall, oak, 
with unglazed red tiles and wrought iron trim; in the dining-room, oak, with 
moss-green tile, wrought iron trim in fireplace and gas firtures; and in the 
parlor there is a bird's-eye maple mantel, white tile and brass trim. My 
idea for hall was Indian-red for walls. Would you finish the oak woodwork 
in its natural color, or do you advise a stain? Could Iuse black oak furniture 
if trim were left light colored? What kind of drapery for windows, etc.? 
My idea for dining-room was to carry out the green; in that case to stain the 
woodwork green to match tiles in mantel. Would you advise natural oak 
Finish to match mantel or green to match tile? Could I use a tapestry paper 
with the green? I want a plate moulding; should it match woodwork or the 
mantel, in case they differed? The whole stretch of the floor is oak; would 
you fill and wax, or would you stain first to match each room? Would 
you stain over the filling or under it? What color do you suggest for parlor? 
If other rooms are red and green, can I use blue? MRS. J. P. M’C. 


Hall.—Use Indian-red on walls and ceiling. A wooden cornice run- 
ning around top of walls, between them and the ceilings, as described in 
January issue of THe House BEAUTIFUL in the article ‘‘Cornices versus 
Corners,’’ would be good. Mouldings four to five inches wide, fastened on 
ceiling lengthwise and about two feet apart, are suggested; these 
mouldings to be stained black or antique oak as well as all the woodwork 
in hall. This would produce a rich and dignified appearance. Use a 
dark red rug and thin red silk curtains. The hardwood floor should be 
stained also. Stain, and wax over it. Black oak furniture would be 
quite right with such treatment. 





———s 
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Dining-room.—If tapestry paper is desired, it is suggested that the 
woodwork be stained green, including the mantel, and the floor a mahog- 
any color. Ceiling would be well of dark red—some shade taken from 
the tapestry. Green mouldings four to five inches wide may be placed 
on the ceiling, forming squares of about two feet. Green rug, furniture 
of mahogany, thin red silk curtains. 

Another Treatment. —Stain the wood green, leaving the mantel in 
natural color; use plain green wall covering and yellowish brown ceiling, 
and with mouldings of green wood form squares across it, and thus bring 
it together with the green walls. The oak floor will require a green rug 
or carpet. Green silk curtains at windows, with white muslin ones next 
the sash, are suggested. The furniture should be oak. This plan would 
be less expensive and a very refined and cheerful room. The plate 
moulding should match woodwork. China shows beautifully against a 
plain green wall. 

It is not advisable to use black oak furniture with light oak trim and 
mantel. If the doors separating the three rooms have a sill, and are thus 
sharply divided upon the floor, one from the other, you may stain the 
floors in each room as suggested and thus secure the advantage of more 
harmony in the individual room. If, however, there is no separating 
line at all, as is often the case, then all the floors should be made the 
same color, the effect of each room being somewhat sacrificed for the 
benefit of the general harmony. 

Parlor oy Music-room.—Old blue paper would be excellent in the music- 
room. <A flowered paper of some good French design for the ceiling, 
brought down to the picture moulding, would brighten it up. In this 
ease the picture moulding should be washed over in water-colors, the 
upper part cream color or ivory, the lower blue. Plain rose-red or blue 
grass-cloth would also be charming on walls and ceilings, with a broad 
rose-and-gilt or blue-and-gilt moulding on the ceiling, forming a large 
square about two feet from the walls. This would make quite an unus- 
ual and rich-looking room, but would be somewhat expensive. There 
are also blue papers with large white conventional figures over the sur- 
face; these should be used with a plain blue ceiling and blue-and-white 
picture moulding. This would be in excellent taste also. The mould- 
ings on the ceilings are not essential, but add dignity and individuality 
to the rooms. 


Can you inform me if there are schools where one may study window and 
interior decoration? Also if there are any books or magazines treating of this 
subject? E. 8. K. 


The International Studio is the only other magazine whose standard 
is to be commended. The following books have been published. ‘The 
Art of Decoration,’ by Mrs. Haweis; ‘‘The Decoration of Houses,’’ by 
Edith Wharton and Ogden Codman, Jr.; and ‘‘The Art of the House,’’ 
by Mrs. Marriott-Watson. The latter is to be highly recommended. 
These and others are in the Boston Library. The instruction obtainable 
in all large art institutes and art schools touches this subject only inci- 
dentally. The majority of successful decorators have learned their pro- 
fession in the office of an older practitioner. 
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I was very much interested in the excellent ‘Suggestions on Framing’? in 
your December issue—so much so that I wish you might supplement it by 
telling us how to bronze on wood. Mr. Keppel says, ‘* When properly done,” 
etc. How should it be done? I, for one, am much interested in doing these 
things with my own hands. TI believe practical suggestions would be valued 
by many of your readers. F. A. WHITING. 


Mr. Whiting’s letter was referred to Mr. Weeks, in Cleveland, with 
the following result. It will be seen the process of properly gilding 
frames is so complicated as hardly to be applicable for amateur’s use, 
except for such as are fortunate enough to have a work-shop. Gilding 
done with gold powder and turpentine tarnishes quickly and does not 
last.— EDITOR. 

An old German gilder tells me gilding is as much a secret process as 
making Favrile glass. Three years’ apprenticeship will tell me how, 
not he. A moulding manufacturer, however, gave me the following rules : 
close miter joints of frame with a putty of whiting and glue size—sand- 
paper joints—shellae with one thin coat—let dry five hours—sandpaper. 
Shellac twice more, allowing two hours for drying after each coat. 
Apply one thin coat of gilder’s oil Let dry twelve hours. 

Then lay on the goldleaf, a difficult, clever, trick. With a palette 
knife and a soft, leather-covered palette, by aid of the breath, smooth 
out the leaves and cut them into pieces. Apply them to the frame with 
a comb-like camel’s-hair brush, electrified by being brushed across the 
cheek. Work the leaves into the carving of the frame with a brush, by 
tapping it briskly with the points of the bristles. If the frame can be 
kept away from dust and handling, this process is complete. 

Otherwise two coats of lacquer are necessary; always so in the case 
of metal leaf. Metal leaf is as good as gold on flat work, if lacquered. 

This lacquer is the secret. Orange lacquer is good, but not used by 
the best gilders. Even this concern would not tell me their recipe. 

Gilding is a secret process, as it was in the time of Ben Jonson. 
‘“‘Gilders will not work but enclosed. They must not discover (disclose) 
how little serves, with the help of art, to adorn a great deal.’’ 

CHAS. PETER WEEKS. 


Tam pleased with the magazine. Its use to people who can not leave 
country homes to see artistic furnishing will be quite invaluable. I have a 
room to refurnish entirely in the spring. I send 

Star lan and would like to know how to make this 

= room beautiful. It is an up-stairs room in a 


country-house. 3. 3. @. 


hed-room Paper room, walls, and ceiling with a 


‘9*'*1 flowered paper; paint furniture green, to har- 
monize with leaves in the paper; an iron bed- 
stead, painted green also, with a flowered 
chintz or cretonne valence and spread would 
be pretty. Box-plait or gather the valence. 
Around the spread should be a narrow ruffle, 
two inches deep when finished, hemmed top 
and bottom, and put on with small side-plaits about two inches apart, to 
make a scant fullness, 
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A rocking-chair may be 
seat trimmed with 
bureau across the corner, 


is no bureau, a large dry-gor 


half-way up, inside, is a 
large box-plaits and nailed 
floor. 
may cover the top, over wl 
should be laid to catch the 
Buy a cheap mirror, as 
green, and have it hung sid 
Two tall brass candlesticks 
moderate price, would look 
Have a table for writin: 


sit up to, if used for writi 


of the bedstead, on the | 
On the writing-table hav: 
shade. 

Either have wide ledg 
and a pot or two 
wooden stand, ten or twel 
plants on it. This is a cor 
as the stand can be roll 
night or for any reason 
plants. 

White muslin or Swiss 
to the window, going up al 


dows, 


expense be not too great, el] 
of the windows, would add 
up a small one and 


the center. 

Blue and white paper, v 
make a pleasing effect, hn 
green furniture. The sto 
have some good pan 01 
green basins to be had v 
useful to produce moisturt 


RECENT report t] 
Meissen, just out 

y me found to be erron 
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It seems that the youl 
plan of aping the deeds of 
in patronizing the Royal 
remembered, founded this 


the san 


A piece of the sam 


inerea 
would look well painted gt 
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vided with cushions on back and seat, the 
scant ruffle as on bedspread. Place the 
ing the light from the left side. If there 
box made smooth, and with a shelf placed 
od substitute. Chintz may be plaited in 
und the top on three sides, falling to the 
iterial, also edged with the narrow ruffle, 
a neat hand-towel or bit of linen damask 


ge as may be afforded; paint the frame 
ys at a convenient distance above the table. 
h as one may get in the shops here for a 
\l on the dressing-case, and be useful also. 
work, in a good light and comfortable to 
A small table should stand at the head 
side preferably, with candle and matches. 
pretty lamp with a small and comfortable 


ut to both window sills of the east win- 
plants on each, or have made a simple 
nches wide and two feet high, with potted 
nient plan for having plants in a bedroom, 

lifted away from the window on a cold 
thing beautifies a room more than a few 


rtains across the lower sashes, and fastened 


lown with it, are always desirable. If the 
, curtains, hanging straight down from top 
atly to the looks of the room, but they fill 
the expense very materially. The floor 
n around the edges, with an ingrain rug in 


furniture, and blue and white chintz would 

ot so good as the rose-figured paper and 
is usually far from ornamental; try and 
standing on it with water in. There are 
| are not expensive, one of these would be 
the atmosphere and add a note of color. 


NOTES. 


the famous and historical china factory at 
of Dresden, had been closed, has been 
The facts of the case are, however, so 

of affairs that the origin of the rumor is 


Hmperor, in pursuance of his well-known 
‘ederick the Great, has been very assiduous 


rlin china factory. Frederick, it will be 
ctory with workmen and models taken by 
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force of arms from Meissen, during the occupancy of Saxony by his 
armies. William, using the weapons of modern times, has bribed with 
exorbitant salaries all the most skillful workmen and artists away from 
Meissen to his own capital. The royal Saxon factory, being too poor to 
compete with the Emperor, has dwindled down into a very small affair, 
and the product is not only limited but quite inferior to what it was a 
few years since. The point of greatest interest to Americans, however, 
is that the Meissen factory, by dire necessity, has been forced to sell the 
right to use the crossed swords, with certain modifications, to a great 
number of minor factories. Several of these marks are shown else- 
where in this number of THE House BEAUTIFUL. 


R. BAILLIE SCOTT has designed and described in the January 
Studio a most original and charming house. The sketches are quite 
the best thing lately seen in this class of work, while the text is writ- 

ten with a clear grasp of the best spirit of domestic decoration. Too much 
publicity cannot be given to such sentiments as ‘‘In the average house the 
introduction of much furniture becomes almost a necessity in order to dis- 


tract the eye from the bare and uninviting appearance of the rooms, and the 
chief effort of the decorator is concentrated upon an heroic attempt to 
cloak their abounding ugliness. But the artistic house, with its well- 
proportioned rooms and simple fitments will be found to need only such 
furniture as is actually required for use.’’ The application of this idea is 
seen in the interior views sketched by Mr. Scott, in which the effects are 
principally architectural. That is to say the room, as left by the builder 
before it is inhabited at all, is already more than half furnished. This is 
cruel mockery for the nine hundred and ninety-nine who live in hopeless 
rented houses and who can only gaze at such attractive possibilities with 
frequent infractions of the tenth commandment. If, however, the single 
fortunate one is inspired by this to eut loose from the hackneyed old 
plan, and is saved, there shall be great rejoicing. There are a few houses 
which have such an intangible charm and pleasant aspect that one quite 
longs to get into them, if simply to lounge away the time and look about 
one—a feeling similar to the longing for green fields and wooded knolls, 
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which comes at times to f veary town-dwellers. If there were a fire 
upon the hearth in Mr. Se dining-room, who would not gladly spend 
a morning by its side upon broad settle, caring little ‘‘whether school 
kept or not.’’ That Mr.S has caught exactly the right idea is proven 
by the following: ‘The n: | reaction from the dry, mechanical routine 
of modern life leads to a and for romance in every form. In the 
form of fiction .it supp! retreat, an escape for the mind to an 
enchanted realm where thi yg deeds may be done without danger, and 
beautiful habitations enjo vithout expense. In the treatment of the 
home, a more real and peri nt haven may be secured. Here, at least, 
we may say there shall b reflection of exterior ugliness. On cross- 
ing this threshold we pa to a charmed territory where everything 
shall bein harmony. Dist ions and discomforts, all discordant colors 
and inharmonious sound | be here replaced by repose and restful- 


ness, by warmth and lighti 


“THE Antiquarians hel the Art Institute, on New Year’s Day, 
| their annual exhibition, consisting of a loan collection of pictures 
and some beautiful mples of American tapestries—these last 
the result of Mr. Baumga ’s great energy and perseverance, compel 
the highest praise and vy well worth study. They were on exhi- 
bition, however, so short me that the public had not the advant- 
age from them that was hoped for. The paintings remained longer; they 
were all excellent exampl f foreign artists,—artists with established 
reputations and others whose works are less known and seldom seen. It 
has been a rare opportunit yr those unable to visit foreign galleries to 
see here, at home, examp the work of some of the great masters, 
whose names have been het ore a myth, made somewhat concrete only 
by small photographie reproductions, 
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It is interesting to note the varied treatment of the different artists 
even at the same period. The over-elaborated method is not the predom- 
inating one, by any means. There is a breadth, and largeness of treatment, 
without the affected slurring and tricky mannerism of some of our mod- 
ern impressionists. Nevertheless the impressionist was beginning to be, 
as far back as 1801 to 1828, as seen in ‘‘The Burial of the Cardinal,’’ by 
Borrington (Richard Parkes). 

Of Mr. Baumgarten’s American tapestry, THe House BEavutiFruUL will 
have more to say at a future time. 

This exhibition was unquestionably the most noteworthy of any thus 
far held by the Society, and promises much for the growth in influence 
and power of this very praiseworthy association. 


T A RECENT MEETING of the Chicago Arts and Crafts Society, a 
A spirited discussion took place as to whether the public taste or the 
manufacturer’s obduracy was most to blame for the shocking com- 
mercial furniture in all the large stores, and the fact that it is almost 
impossible to purchase, for example, a really good chair for a small sum 
of money. 

An unfortunate manufacturer of furniture, present at the meeting, 
was rather severely taken to task for his lack of public spirit in not mak- 
_ ing furniture which he could not, he declared, sell in quantities suffi- 
cient to pay. The poor man protested again and again that he had fre- 
quently made good models,—a rush-bottom chair with plain colonial back 
he mentioned especially, —and that although he put upon them a very low 
price, people walked right by them in droves and bought oak chairs 
upholstered in pink worsted and decorated with stamped carving. 

It would seem as if the manufacturer was right and the Arts and 
Crafts people were wrong. One may go into an ordinary furniture store, 
and, after searching in vain for a respectable chair, leave with a com- 
plaint of the lack of plain furniture. If another person goes to a rival 
establishment and makes the same complaint, when these two meet and 
compare grievances they will convince themselves that there is a loud 
demand for better models and that the manufacturers are simply stub- 
born in not meeting it. They forget that the whisper of their pro- 
test was never heard in the loud roar of general approbation, nor the 
loss of the one sale noticed in the midst of re-orders for more pressed 
carvings. 

The public are to blame, and they alone. When ten people out of 
every hundred will demand a good chair and refuse to buy any other, 
then the manufacturer will provide it at all cost. 

Since the discussion in question, a curiously illustrative instance has 
come to light. Several years ago two young men, employed in the design- 
ing department of a very successful dealer in good furniture in Chicago, 
left their positions and started a small factory in another town. The young 
firm had been very much influenced by the fine cabinet work of better 
days, and proceeded to turn out, by machine processes, reproductions of 
the best models, which they were able to sell at very reasonable prices. 
But they could not sell them, no one would buy, and after struggling 
along for several years they were upon the verge of bankruptey. One 
day some Philistine spirit swept over them, and, abandoning their 
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beautiful faith in the pub the young men proceeded to turn out some 
of the everyday abortion Immediately the orders began to come in 
encouragingly, and Iam told, upon good authority, that they sold last 
Fall to one Chicago firm alone, twenty-nine thousand dollars worth of 
trashy cabinet-work of which they did not in the least approve, but for 
which the public seem to e an insatiable appetite. 


PRIZE COMPETITION. 


Messrs. Herbert S. Ste & Co., publishers of THE House BEAUTIFUL, 
offer three prizes for the three best designs for a cottage, submitted on 


or before April 1, 1898 
First Prize.—Fifty Dollars. 


SECOND PrIzE.— Thirty Dollars. 

THIRD PrizE.—Twenty Dollars. 

Conditions: There will be three drawings, two sketch plans, and a 
line perspective; all treated in an ornamental manner. 

The house to cost not r three thousand dollars. 

The ornamental featu must not be given prominence at the expense 
of the practical. Especi: tention will be given, in awarding the prize, 
to the convenience and 0 ality of the plan. 

All drawings submitted to become the property of THe House BeEavti- 
FUL, in which such as are commendable will be published with ‘ honor- 
able mention ’’ of the dé er. 

Drawings must be o1 ne-eighth seale, on white card-board, black 
and white only. 

On the lower right hand corner of each sketch the competitor will 
place a key word. This e word he will inclose in a blank envelope, 
containing his name and iress. On the outside of the envelope write 
‘¢ Cottage Competition.’’ 

The award will be m y the editors of THE House BEAUTIFUL and 
some prominent architect be announced later. 


Any infringement of e above rules will serve to debar from the 
competition. 
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